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The Philosophy of Rural Economy. 


When we ‘wrote in the last number of the CuL- 
TIVATOR of Looking for the Spring. we did not 
think the event was to be so long postponed. But 
the frosts, which gave promise of yielding to more 
genial influences, again tightened their grasp, and 
Old Winter was King up to the twentieth of Feb- 
ruary, and even yet is in no haste to capitulate all 
at once, for many of our large rivers are still ice- 
bound, and the snows lie thick upon many broad 
acres. 

Since you cannot go bodily into your Spring 
work, you may feel disposed to listen to a little in- 
door talk while you are laying your plans for the 
year’s campaign. Economy is a thing not always 
fully understood. It seems to be a kind of natural 
gift, like the capacity to sing or write poetry. We 
have recalled a thousand times a remark we once 
heard by an accomplished lady, while she was 
pleading with her merchant husband the cause of a 
destitute woman, wedded to one of those most un- 
fortunate of human beings, a shiftless man. “Why, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Hezlep, “this woman and her 
children must not be left to suffer. Her husband 
is not so much to blame ; economy is a gift, just 
as much of a gift as sense, or any other capacity.” 
We do not mean to say that this gift is not sus- 
ceptible of cultivation, else we would not be writ- 
ing about it now. But we were going to take a 
little different view of the case, and speak of the 
economy of expenditure, which is just as much of 
a gift or skill as the economy of saving. 

We find but few men of a symmetrical mental 
development; that is, they are not equally ducky 
in various directions in which they have the means 
of being equally intelligent ; which argues either 
a want of taste or of adaptation. For instance, a 
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man will invest several thousand dollars in a 
choice bull or horse, as many hundreds in a sheep 
or hog, or in chickens, rabbits, puppies, ete., and 
get his money back every time. Let the same 
man meddle with real estate speculations, stocks, 
actories or the like, and he finds himself sadly out 
of pocket. Success makes a man confident, and 
confidence begets success ; so when a man is go- 
ing up every thing helps him, and when he is 
going down every thing gives him a push. 

The miscellaneous farmer has need for a great 
versatility of executive talent. If wool growing 
or cattle breeding or grain raising was his only 
care, he could direct his thoughts in that one chan- 
nel, and if intelligent, soon become an adept. But 
no, he must exercise himself in the whole round 
of agriculture and mechanics. In order to till and 
graze, he must also learn the economy of imple- 
ments, which is a whole trade of itself; whether it 
is cheaper in the end, in view of his wants, to buy 
a reaper, a thresher, a stock mill, a grain drill, 
ete., or go on in the old way without such assist- 
ance. Then in the marketing of his produce he 
must learn the art and philosophy of trade, and in 
supplying his farm and household, he must become 
familiar with the mysteries of merchandizing. 

In this rapid view, who will repeat the con- 
temptuous scandal, that any numbscull is good 
enough to be a farmer? But we are not writing 
for such people, we address ourself to men who 
receive the self-evident truth, not only of the ne- 
cessity but the fact of rural intelligence. There is 
a limit to economical expenditure in one direction, 
and a limit to economical reserve in the other; and 
a wise man will keep himself clear of the neigh- 
borhood of both these extremes. Very rich men 
often chafe themselves against the outer bound, 
and very poor men against the inner, and both 
learn a lesson,—the first can sometimes afford to 
pay for his knowledge, the second never can. Of 
many improvements men expect too much; so 
when they are disappointed, they should rather 
curse their own stupidity than the failure of a rea- 
sonable expedient to work miracles, when it was 
only intended to assist poor humanity. But after 
all this homily, there is one piece of economy which 
we love to urge upon all intelligent readers, as one 
likely to bring a most satisfactory return, and that 
is to support the Ou10 CuLTIVaTOR. 
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Roads and Rena’ Making. 
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Lewis Botuman, who has charge of the agri- 
cultural department of the Indiana State Journal, 
writes some good suggestions about Roads. This 
suggestion is especially interesting to all farmers, 
and much more ought to be said about it. Let us} 
have the Road question stirred up before the Su-| 
pervisors make their next annual call. Mr. Bb. says: 

Our State Board of Agriculture has discussed 
this subject pretty thoroughly, and our Legislatures | 
have had it under consideration every session, but 
yet our roads get no better, although every 
county there are from ten to fifteen “ bodies corpo- 
rate” with full powers to make new roads, and 
work old ones. 

All our legislation seems to have this one object 
in view—to determine how few days work will 
keep a road barely passable. This has long since 
been determined to be two days in one year.— 
Able-bodied men are duly warned once in this an- 
nual period, “to be and appear,” ete., and a large 
number appear by deputy, that is, by a boy fifteen 
years old, “armed and equipped” with a hoe.— 
Half the day is idled away, and much of the little 
work done is a decided injury. 

The fact is, that government is an unfit agent to 
do any thing. Every thing it attempts to do is 
either an entire failure, or the cost is enormously 
disproportionate to the good accomplished. The 
State is a bird to be plucked, or a fool that is to be 
cheated. | 

Yet every pe ont has’ an interest in the 
roads passing through it. Why then should they 
not be put and kept, the entire year, in good con- 
dition? Why will not each neighborhood elect an 
efficient Supervisor ? 

Having elected such a one, let us set him to) 
work. Our roads are too wide. No road can be 
kept in good condition unless it is thrown up in| 
the middle. From the centre, the water should | 
run off at once to the ditches. It ought not to be 
allowed to run in the wagon rut, cutting it into a 
gutter. We have never seen one of these wide 
roads so thrown up. It ought, therefore, to be 

made j just w ide enough for two wagons to pass | 

each other. 

One of the best ways to carry the dirt to the | 
centre is, to take off the shovel from a shovel 
plow, and fasten to the plow a heavy oak board, 
one foot wide and two or two and a half feet long, 
beveled at the lowest edge, which will be better if’ 
ironed. With this implement and a horse, the 
work can be rapidly done. No stumps should be 
left in the road. 

Having made it, the great difficulty is, to keep 
it in order. This would be no difficulty, however, 
if the Supervisor would closely watch when the wa- 
ter is beginning to wash a gully, or to run in the 
wagon track, and IMMEDIATELY call out a hand to 
prevent it. A road, in this way, might always be 
xept & good, so far as it is possible to do so. In wet 

athe sr, in a clay soil, roads will get deep, no un-| 
os rdraining will prevent it. It is the ruts and| 
stumps, which make our roads so bad; and the) 
course indicated would prevent the one and eradi- 
cate the other. 
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'the remainder of the season. 
one plan by which I can graze pasture lands du- 


And such a course would, in the | 39 and 41 degrees. 
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given to our roads. 
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Seeding and Grazing Pasture Lands. 





Y. Brown, Pres. Int. Strate Aa. 
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I have found this to be the best system of pre- 
paring and putting down land to grass: The land 
after being first broken up, should be well culti- 
vated four or five years in corn, then sown down 
with oats, wheat or rye, then corn, then prepared 
for grass, by sowing rye, wheat or oats. The best 
time for sowing all kinds of grasses that I have 
tried is in March. Ihave often sown as late as 
the 20th of April, successfully, with oats, and rath- 
er than lose a year, with land ready for grass, 
would sow as late, as first of May. Blue grass re- 
quires five or six years to set well and form a good 
and permanent sod, and as our lands are well 
adapted to clover and timothy, I mix the three 
grasses together, when I want permanent pasture. 
When I sow for rotation of crop, for rapid im- 
provement of soil and grazing, I sow timothy and 
clover at the rate of one third clover, two thirds 
timothy, and put one bushel of clover and two 
bushels of timothy on twelve or thirteen acres. I 
do not permit stock to run on my young grass the 
first winter. Nor do I graze it the second sum- 
mer until the timothy seed is ripe. I prefer to 
keep my young grass for late fall and winter graz- 
ing, considering my grass, whether blue grass or 
timothy, when permitted to grow all summer with- 
out grazing, as compared with corn, for wintering 
growing stock, to be worth as follows: three acres 
of grass equal two acres of corn cut and shocked, 
or one hundred acres of grass equal in value to 
sixty-six and two-third acres of corn for young 
stock. Stock should not be suffered to run on 
grass land during March and April. Through 
those months they should be fed in lots. Grass 
eaten off in March and April does not do well for 
I have found but 


ring March and April without materially injuring 
it for the balance of the season, that is this: to 
graze but little through the summer, permitting no 
stock to be on them during the autumn and win- 


iter. The old grass will keep the young grass 
green and growing through the winter, (especially 


if there has been snow on the ground through Feb- 


ruary, which is not unusual,) and on the first of 


March the natural desire of stock for green food, 


| will induce them to eat the old dead grass with the 


green, thus filling them, and affording that amount 
of roughness or dry fodder so necessary for their 
rapid growth and improvement. 
grass should be eaten off by the first of May, when 


the stock should be taken off, and the crop permit- 


ted to grow for late summer, fall and winter graz- 
ing. In this way I am of the opinion that ‘land 
‘may be grazed through March and April without 
materially injuring the grass or land, and to the 
decided improvement of the stock thus handled.— 
By this method stock may be profitably grazed the 
whole year in Central Illinois, in latitude between 
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Heath’s Mowing Machine. 


The above cut represents a Mowing Machine, 


for which Letters Patent were granted to J. E.| 
Mr. Heath | of the draft pole, and thereby prevents side draft. 


Heath, of Ashtabula county, Ohio. 
has sold the patent to D. C. Henderson & Co., of 
Sandusky, Ohio, who are manufacturing a large 
number of the machines. 
for this machine, consist in its light weight, the 
ease and facility of its operation, and may be so 
set as to cut any desired hight from the ground; 
freedom from side draft; the certainty of its not 
clogging ; having a lever, by means of which the 
driver can at any time raise the cutter above the 
ground, to pass over ordinary obstacles ; superior 
arrangement for cutting, and its durability. 

The machine is operated without gear, as will 
be seen by the engraving, the main wheel on which 
the machine moves, has two cams in its face; low- 
er down, near the ground, is a small friction roller 
between the cams; this friction roller revolves on 
a pin which is attached to the vibrating bar; the 
vibrating bar is below the frame, in front of the 
wheel, and moves between guide lugs on the 
frame; the inner end of the vibrating bar is at- 
tached to the cutter bar; as the wheel revolves, 
the friction roller is driven backward and forward 
by the zigzag, or cams, imparting motion to the 
upper cutters; this main wheel, with the friction 
rollers, constitutes the driving machinery ; instead 
of having cast-iron finger guards, as many machines 
have, this machine has two sets of cutters. The 
upper set moves backward and forward, the lower 
set is stationary, and project an inch beyond the 
upper cutters, thereby acting in the double capa- 
city of a guard and a knife. Both the upper and 


lower cutters are very strong, being made of 


wrought iron and cast steel, in the manner of the 
best edge tools ; the two sets of cutters are held 
together by a spring bar, which presses on the up- 
per set. It will be perceived, that the grass is cut 
between two sharp edges, the same as if cut by 
shears. 

The end of the machine next the standing grass 
is carried on a wheel about sixteen inches in diam- 
eter; the principal part of the weight being at one 


| 
} 
| 


| 





side of the draft pole, which counterbalances the 
greater length of the machine at the opposite side 


The machine is furnished with a reel, which is 
useful in mowing grass, as well as in reaping grain, 


The advantages claimed | especially if the grass leans, or if the wind is in 


the direction the machine is moving. 

The lever is of great advantage, enabling the 
driver to lift the cutter over stones, or other ob- 
structions, which he can do instantly, and without 
checking the forward movement of the machine. 
When the obstructing object is passed, the cutters 
may be dropped back to their former position. 

Linsrep Tra ror Sick Horses.—Linseed tea 
is not only a valuable restorative for sick horses, 
but it is exceedingly useful in cases of inflamma- 
tion of the membranes peculiar to the organs of 
respiration and digestion ; it shields and lubricates 
the same; tranquilizes the irritable state of the 
parts, and favors healthy action. We have pre- 
scribed linseed tea in large quantities, during the 
past month, for horses laboring under the prevail- 
ing influenza; they seemed to derive much benefit 
from it, and generally drank it with avidity— 
Aside from the benefit we derived from the action 
of mucilage and oil, which the seed contains, its 
nutritive elements are of some account, especially 
when given to animals laboring under soreness in 
the organs of deglutition, which incapacitates them 
from swallowing more solid food. In the event of 
an animal becoming prostrated by inability to mas- 
ticate or swallow more food, linseed tea may be 
resorted to, and in cases of irritable cough, the ad- 
dition of a little honey makes it still more useful. 
In the latter form, it may be given to animals la- 
boring under acute or chronic disease of the urina- 
ry apparatus, more especially of the kidneys. 





To prepare Linseed Tea.—Put a couple of hand- 
fulls of the seed into a bucket, and pour a gallon 
and a half of boiling water upon it. Cover it upa 
short time, then add a couple of quarts of cold wa- 
ter, when it will be fit for use—Am. Veterinary 
Journal. 
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Geolcgical Survey of Ohio. 





If the citizens of Ohio wish to have a geologi- 
cal survey made, now is the time for them to 
send in their petitions, asking the General Assem- 
bly to pass the bill before them. The mem- 
bers of the General Assembly are not indisposed 
to the survey, but feel bound to make all possible 
retrenchment, and not make appropriations for 
new objects. Many of them are convinced of the 
advantages that will result from a prosecution of 
the survey. 

It can be conclusively shown : 

Ist. That the Geological Survey of 1837 caused 
the purchase of more than 500,000 acres of land 
during and immediately succeeding that survey, 
more than would have been purchased at the rates 
preceding and succeeding. 

2d. That the lands purchased years before they 
would have been, in the ordinary course of land 
sales, have, from taxation, brought into the State 
and county treasuries, that they would not but for 
that survey, a sum of about $315,000 in the coun- 
ties examined, and the sum of $57,000 in two 
counties only. . 

3d. That the increased value of land resulting 
from the information made public by that survey. 
has added the sum of about $30,000,000 to the 
Grand Duplicate of Ohio, which is a permanent 
and constantly increasing basis for taxation, and 
which at 1 per cent. tax, brings into the State and 
county treasuries more than $300,000 per annum. 

4th. That the manufacturing industry depend- 
ent on the development of the mineral resources 
made known by that survey, mainly the manufac- 
ture of iron and smelting the ores of iron, and the 
working of coal mines, produces an income of more 
than $10,000,000 per annum, on an investment in 
manufactories, furnaces, and the appliances of min- 
ing and marketing coal, of about $5,000,000, ex- 
clusive of real estate. 

5th. That more than 20 furnaces, 7 rolling mills, 2 
rail bar mills, 2 fire brick works and 4 railroads, are 
in operation in the mineral region examined, more 
than would have been but for the developments of 
that survey. 

6th. Ohio then produced about 2,000,000 bush- 
els of coal, now it is estimated that the produce is 
40,000,000. 

7th. Lands in the mineral counties examined 


have increased in the aggregate at the rate of 


45 per cent per annum. 

Those in the mineral district not examined, about 
39 per cent per annum. 

The average of the State during the same time, 
viz., 1840 to 1844, have increased 40 per cent 
per annum. 


The annual increase in the taxable property of 


the 5 counties more particularly, has been from 
1840 to 1854, 69 per cent. 

The annual increase of Jackson county has been 
for the same period 93 per cent, and the taxable 
property of that county, although she has lost three 
townships of her best land, has risen from $247,- 
867 in 1840, to $3,438,788 in 1854—93 per cent 
per annum. 

That county has had 15 furnaces built in her 
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ancient limits, 11 in that county and 4 in Vintons 
a new county, mainly as a consequence of that 
survey, and her ore lands bring $30 and $40 per 
acre, that would otherwise bring $5 or $10, 

Such results have been produced by the two 
years survey, that cost the State about $26,000 to 
328,000, The complete survey of the State would 
probably produce larger aggregate results in the 
future. Ww. W. M. 
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Wool and Raw Materials Free! 


We learn, on good authority, that the important 
revision of our present Tariff, recommended in the 
last report of Secretary Guthrie, meets the hearty 
approval of the Committee of Ways and Means, of 
which Mr. Campbell of Ohio is at the head, who 
will shortly report a Tariff Bill—drafted under 
the advice of Mr. James of Rhode Island, and oth- 
er large manufacturers—which will fix the import 
duty on all Goods, made in whole or part of Wool, 
Silk, Cotton, Hemp, Flax, ete., at Thirty per cent., 
and admitting Wool, Dyestuffs, Raw Silk, and all 
Raw Materials free. It is understood that this 
hill meets the approbation of the President and 
Cabinet, and that it will undoubtedly be carried 
through by a large majority. 

We hope so. It will inaugurate a new era in 
American manufactures. It removes the incubus 
that the Tariff of 1846 has settled upon our manu- 
facturing interests, and will give us a fair chance 
to compete with the manufactures of England, 
France and Germany, which have so long held un- 
disputed control of our markets. 

The new tariff bill cannot become a law too 
soon. By recent advices from abroad, we learn 
that France, with the sagacity that has always 
characterized her domestic economy, since the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees, has reduced the import duty 
on foreign wool to a mere nominal rate, and has 
also offered a bounty on the export of her own wool- 
en fabrics! These measures will tend directly to 
| protect her own manufactures, and encourage them 
| to compete for the markets of the United States— 
the only markets in which they can expect to sell 
their goods in large quantities. 

It becomes, therefore, a matter of self-defence, 
for our Congress to repeal immediately the present 
duty on wool and raw material, and to enact such 
a tariff law as that which is about to be submitted 
by the Committee of Ways and Means; which 
tends to counteract all the hostile legislation of for- 
eign countries, and to discriminate in favor of 
American Industry, above all other—. Y. Times. 

What a shallow pretense! If we were a politician 
we would preach a little from that text. We would 
like to know how these men “ discriminate in favor of 
American Industry ” by affording ample protection to 
a few overgrown Eastern manufacturers, and then 
open our ports to the free importation of all raw mate- 
rial. Which has the best title to “Industry,” the few 
manufacturers of New England, or the tens of thou- 
sands of producers from the seaboard to the farthest 
boundaries of Missouri and Iowa, who have wool to 
sell and cloth to buy? Give us free trade, or let both 
be protected alike.—Ep. 
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Asriculturai Statistics—Flax Crop. 

As an evidence of the data upon which some of our 
great men found alarming theories, we give an item 
from the Dayton (O.) Journal, on the estimates of the 
Flax crop, which seems to knock out the underpinning 
of one calculation.—Ep. 

Messrs. Epitors :—l1 have seen in several pa- 
pers an “ Estimate of the Agricultural products of 
the United States for 1855, made up from the most 
authentic accessible data, by D. J. Browne, Esq., 
Superintendent of the Agricultural Division of the 
Bureau,” in which Flaxseed is put down at 58,000 
bushels, value at $1 25—$72,500. I should have 
set this down at once as an error of the types, but 
for the price being carried out correctly for that 
amount. It is possible that Dayton is not of as 
much consequence as we have imagined, and may 
not even be known to exist at the Agricultural Bu- 
reau. I presume that the five mills and one house 
that purchase Flaxseed here, buy and consume 
more than 250,000 bushels per year. LI also notice 
that Flax is put down 800,000 lbs., or 700 tons.— 
Did not the Flax establishments in this city alone 
purchase more than five times that amount of Flax 
straw? And if so, allowing 75 per cent. for waste, 
the lint brought to this market alone would be more 
than that put down for the whole United States. 

Can you not give the facts and figures for the 
information of the officials at Washington in regard 


to these two items ? E. E.B. 





Raising and Reporting Premium Crops. 





Cor. S. D. Harris:—For the last ten or 
twelve years of my life I have been ina small 
way trying to improve that little portion of the 
earth that has fallen to my lot, in producing good 
crops of fruit, corn, potatoes, and I have made a 
yraluable small peach orchard out of a hill that was 
almost worthless. I have taken river bottom land 
that would not in the usual way of farming have 
produced more than twenty-five to fifty bushels of 
corn to the acre, and by draining and manuring in 
a cheap way, raised from one hundred and five to 
one hundred and forty bushels of corn to the aere. 
When I was up at the State Fair at Columbus 
last September, I was simple enough to betray my 
ignorance in entering three varieties of crops for 
premiums. The crops were timothy hay, one 
acre, three tons eighteen hundred and eighty-two 
pounds ; second acre, three tons thirteen hundred 
and seven pounds. Five acres of corn, which when 
gathered and measured, produced one hundred and 
ten bushels and four-fifths shelled corn to the acre. 
Potatoes, one half acre, one hundred and seventy 
bushels Neshannocks, sound and good. I think 
these crops were respectable, at least, whether they 
were foremost or not. When I came to gather the 
corn, I found it deficient. Some of the best stalks 
had fell down just as the ear was forming, causing 
a blank. This was owing to excessive wet weath- 
er. I was at great pains to have the measuring 
of the ground and the weighing and measuring of 
the crops done with care and exactness. The men 
that assisted me sent up their depositions with the 
application to the State Board. I find that for 
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_paring for a good crop, we have the benefit of our 
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some informality the whole was thrown overboard. 

I find it requires a greater degree of knowledge 
to make out a correct formal statement of a good 
crop, than it does to raise it. When we are pre- 


Cultivator and Farmer papers; in addition we 
have the assistance of such writers on agricultural 
chemistry as Johnston, Liebig, Dana, Grey and 
others, as well as our own observation and expe- 
rience. In these ends of the earth where I live, I 
find it difficult to get hold of the publications of 
our State Board. I have not seen any report from 
our Board for two years. 

I would be very sorry to assume the attitude of 
a fault finder. I know our State Board has a 
great deal of hard labor to perform, and little re- 
ward for it but the satisfaction of trying to do good. 
As to the premiums, I care but little about them ; 
the best premium is a good crop. I find the pre- 
mium on potatoes was awarded to Mr. Ridenour, 
on one hundred and six and one half bushels per 
acre. Now as mine was one hundred and seventy 
bushels, I can allow the twenty dollars to be worth 
forty bushels, and have twenty-three and one half 
bushels left, which I think is ample encouragement 
to try to raise good crops. Sincerely yours, 

Joun Lovenry. 
Rockville, Adams Co., O., Feb., 1856. 
--e1cor-— 

A Nice Kinp or Hoes.—I notice a desire ex- 
pressed in the Cultivator that persons should re- 
port the state of the hog raising business in their 
own community. I sit down to call your attention 
to a stock of hogs which I never see mentioned in 
any of the stock books or agricultural papers. It 
is called the “Middlesex.” My brother being 
down at New Orleans a couple of years ago, bought 
a boar pig of the above breed, costing him $25.— 
He is a magnificent animal, very large, neighbors 
say he will weigh 500 Ibs. now in moderate order; 
one of the thriftiest hogs I ever saw, keeping in 
fine condition on litter; very gentle, of kind dispo- 
sition and a fine breeder; very broad on the back 
and shoulders, deep in the barrel, ribbing down 
exceedingly well. If you know of any of the above 
(Middlesex) breed, you will confer a great favor 
by letting me know where I can get a thorough- 
bred pig. ‘There used to be a very fine stock of 
hogs in this country, called the “ Byfield,” but 
they have degenerated until they are of no ac- 
count. Yours, &e., 

Gro. T. Gaines, 
Oakland Cottage, Ky., Feb., 1856. 





Remarks.— This breed of hogs has been well 
known in Massachusetts, where importations were 
made in 1844 and 1848. They partake largely of 
Chinese blood crossed upon some of the larger breeds. 
They have been of good repute in England, where 
they have taken prizes at the shows of the Smithfield 
Club.—Ep. 


ee 
A correspondent of the Country Gentleman says 
that he removed a wart as large as a hen’s egg 
from the leg of a horse by the application of a lig- 
ature and nitrate of silver. The latter he applied 
at intervals of two or three days for three weeks. 
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The Horse Influenza. 


There is great complaint of a kind of malig- 
nant Horse Distemper now prevalent at the East. 
The Editor of the New England Farmer has re- 
ceived the following article on the subject from the 
well known Veterinary Surgeon, Dr. Dadd : 

It would be a matter of impossibility for me to 
give the proper treatment of a disease, which, in 


both attack and progress, assumes such a variety of 


forms. In some cases the most consummate skill 
has been baffled. I am informed that in the State 
of New York, the disease has assumed a most ma- 
lignant type, and the subjects die in the course of a 
few hours, notwithstanding the efforts of the most 
experienced surgeons. 

During the past week several fatal cases have 
occurred in this vicinity ; the cold snap of last week 
operated very unfavorably on horses then suffering 
under the primary stage of the above malady, and 
should the weather continue cold, I fear we shall 
have to record a greater per centum of deaths than 
heretofore. 


I have said that the disease assumes a variety of 


forms, hence no special treatment can be adopted ; 
variations in the symptoms indicate the same as re- 
gards treatment; and what might be good medi- 
cine at one stage, would be injurious at another. 

Some general ideas of the treatment, however, 
may be gleaned from the following : 

The disease is very prostrating, and as it pro- 
gresses, the heart, lungs and brain become congest- 
ed and embarrassed. The blood accumulates car- 
bon ; the heart fails to propel, and the lungs to vi- 
talize the same. 
a character that shall excite vital action, and tend 
to effect chemical changes in the blood; the most 
valuable agent in this view is carbonate of ammo- 
nia. In veterinary practice this agent is considered 
as one of the most valuable diffusible stimulants ; 
it acts first on the nerves of the 
through them excites the whole nervous system; it 
may be given in doses of from one to three 
drachms, either in the form of bolus, or drenech.— 
Its stimulating influence over the heart and ner- 


vous system, may be increased by the addition of 


one or more drachms of good Jamaica ginger.— 
This treatment may be continued until congestion 


subsides, which may be known by the fulness of 


pulse, and heat of the external surface of the body, 
and by other symptoms which usually attend fever 
in its inflammatory stage. 

The exciting or stimulating plan of treatment 
must never be entirely abandoned ; to husband the 


powers of the system, and thus guard against sub-| 


sequent prostration, must be our chief object ; al- 
though the case may require a sedative to-day, (in 
the form of camphor and white hellebore,) to-mor- 
row the symptoms may again indicate excitants, 
and thus the treatment must necessarily vary. 
Excitants, or counter-excitants, are also, at times, 
needed externally; if the patient has a deep seated 
cough, strong liniment, composed of oil, hartshorn 
and turpentine, (and sometimes camphor,) must be 
applied. Often I anoint the parts with a thick 
paste, composed of mustard and vinegar. The 
membranes of the fawces—throat—are excessively 
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sore, then the same course has to be pursued, at 
the same time a mucilagenous drink, composed of 
flaxseed, sweetened with honey, must be allowed. 
The nervous system must also be aroused by the 
application of the above liniment to the spinal 
column. 

At another stage of the malady, diaphoresis must 
he excited by clothing the body with flannel, and 
drenching with a preparation known as solution of 
acetate of ammonia, to the amount of six or eight 
ounces per day, until the skin feels soft and warm. 

In case edema—local dropsy—of the body or 
extremities sets in, the patient then requires diu- 
retics : one or two ounces of sweet spirits of nitre 
may be given in linseed tea, until the kidneys re- 
spond, and the secretion of urine become augment- 
ed. The bowels are sometimes inactive, the feces 
are clothed with mucus, and have a feetid odor. I 
then prescribe : 

Linseed Oil.ccccecsccccccccccecccces } 
Lime-WAter cosece cceccescccccccces f 
Dose—Eight ounces. 

Occasionally the animal becomes uneasy, paws 
|with his fore feet, the pulse is somewhat wirey, and 
beats at the rate of fifty, and over, per minute. I 
then give camphoreted tincture of opium, one 
ounce, and repeat the dose if necessary. This state 
is one of great danger, because it indicates active 
congestion of the bowels, which may result in mor- 
tification of the same. In order to ward off the 
last stage, I depend chiefly on stimulants, sedatives 
and tonics. The best tonics are powdered gentian, 
golden-seal, quill bark ; either of which may be ad- 
vantageously given, as they possess very little, if 
any, astringency. 

Prescription for a tonic ball : 

Either of the above tonics, powdered. .3 drachms. 

Ginger. .scceccccccsccesccccecccccccoce! GFachmM. 


Rub them together in a mortar, then add a tea- 
spoonful of molasses, and a small piece of brown 
soap, and form a bolus. 

Among all the cases that have come under my 

‘care and observation, I have neither found it advi- 
sable nor necessary to practice the anti-phlogistic 
treatment, in so far as it relates to bleeding and 
purging; and I cannot conceive a case (so depress- 
ing as infiuenza is known to be,) that would require 
any such heroic treatment; the safety of our pa- 
tient depends on the judicious application of reme- 
dies such as are here named; and, therefore, I 
would warn the farmers against the use of fleam 
and cathartic in the treatment of the prevailing in- 
fluenza. Yet, after all, the very best treatment 
‘may fail in restoring a patient. We require aid in 
the form of pure air, suitable diet and good nurs- 
ing; failing in the latter important adjuncts, our 
\treatment avails but little. 


Equal parts. 


Se ee 

Fruit Prosrects in SouTHERN On10.—After 
a careful and pretty thorough examination in va- 
rious localities, elevations, aspects and exposures, 
I am satisfied that nearly if not quite all of the fruit 
buds are killed on our peaches, apricots and nec- 
_tarines. Common seedlings not so bad as the finer 
sorts. Also, from present indications, much the 
greater portion of the pears, plums and cherries 
are done for. Trees slightly injured; perhaps 
some few killed; cannot determine yet. Never 
saw fruit buds so sparsely set on peach trees, cer- 
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tainly less than one fourth of the usual quantity, | 
owing no doubt to the excess last year. 

Yours truly, | 
Lawrence Co.. Feb. 1856. H. N. Garver. | 


-27eo + 
Ohio Stock Breeding Company. 

We learn from Dr. Sprague, Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, that in connection 
with several other well known gentlemen, he has | 
planned a Farming and Stock Breeding Company | 
for the West, located in Butler Co., Iowa, 125) 
miles due west from Dubuque, and some 4 miles | 
north of the proposed route of the Dubuque & Pa-| 
cific Railroad—now under construction — where 
they have made a selection of some eight thousand 
acres of land in a body, at Government price. It! 
is made up of rolling prairie and meadow land, in| 
suitable proportions, well watered with springs and | 
streams, and has in the centre a fine grove of some | 
200 acres, situated on high ground, overlooking | 
the adjoining country for many miles. Nearly | 
five thousand acres of this land have been set apart | 
for the main farm, and tenants will be sent on in| 
the Spring to break up a strip, 16 feet wide, around | 
the whole tract, together with subdivisions, to the 
extent probably of fifteen to twenty miles, prepar- 
atory to hedging. Upon a portion of the land so 
prepared, grain will be grown the coming season, 
The Company have an abundance of limestone 
upon the land, in quarries. Stone for building 
purposes will be taken out next season, and in a 
year from this Spring, Dr. Sprague will take 
charge of the business of the association. 

At that time, the Company expect to have ready 
to send West, some 50 or 60 select brood mares, 
previously bred to Peter Melendy’s premium 
“ Champion,” to Judge Musgrave’s “ Gifford Mor- 
gan,” and to “ Flying Cloud.” The Company now 
have several fine mares, a part of which are in 
foal by the above named horses, upon the farms of 
Judge Musgrave and Mr. Melendy. A like num- 
ber of Short-horn cows and heifers will be sent on 
at the same time, many of which will be the best 
selections that can be made. The Superintendent 
will open a set of books, prepared with a view to 
keeping a systematic account of operations on the 
farm. Next year, the Company will get up two 
fine Lithographic Plates, showing, in groups, some 
of their finest brood stock and progeny. No horse 
stock will be sold until some fifty young horses 
have attained sufficient age for service. These 
will, for six months or more previous to market- 
ing, be thoroughly trained by a good horseman, 
gaited and matched, and a guarantee for temper 
and speed furnished, when sold. A like number, 
or more, will thus be turned off each twelve 
months, together with a drove of fatted bullocks. 

The stock is made up of shares of $1,000 each, 
and the Company will commence operations with 
$20,000, cash paid in. The stockholders are, R. 
W. Musgrave, President, Sulphur Springs, Craw- 
ford county; John K. Greene, Treasurer, Car- 
thage, Hamilton county; Dr. G. Sprague, Super- 
intendent and Secretary, Columbus; Peter Me- 
lendy, Mt. Healthy, Hamilton county; Jas. Me- 
Grew, Dayton; and Luther A. Hall, A. C. Bald- 
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A Dish of Hash. 








Our friend Brown of Belmont Co., tells 
A GREAT PoTaTor Story. 

He had been reading a correspondence in the Rural 
New Yorker, of a man who raised 12 medium sized po- 
tatoes from one, imported from England by the U. 8S. 
Patent Office, and to show the superiority of the Ohio 
Cultivator potatoe over the Rural’s potatoe, we subjoin: 

“ Last season I selected one single potatoe, which 
weighed 15 oz. i cut it in small pieces, leaving but 
one eye to each piece, dropped the pieces from 18 to 
20 inches apart, covered them lightly with the hoe ; 
they were afterward plowed twice and dressed once 
with the hoe. The one potatoe made 42 pieces, with 
one eye to each piece. On the 2d Oct. they were 
dug. Now Cot., I am almost afraid to tell you the 
result ; by weight there was 58 pounds of good pota- 
toes, besides several diseased which were thrown aside. 
Some of the pieces, although they had but one eye on 
them, produced as many as six stalks. I did not count 
the number of potatoes, yet I think it would average 
44 to each piece of seed, which would amount in the 
aggregate to 189, the average weight of which would 
be over} of a pound. The potatoe was a Neshan- 
nock, free from prongs or knots; the produce was 
nearly all free from the same. Yours, §S. Brown.” 


Wing Allen of Lucas County inquires 
Anovut Muck, 
If it will do to haul it on Winter Rye this Spring. 


| This depends very much upon the quality of the Muck. 
| If raw from the swamps, no ; if it has been composted 


in the barn yard, so as to expel its noxious acids and 
to absorb alkali or ammonia, it will make a rich top 
dressing, though the better way is to mix it with the 
soil at time of sowing. The same gentleman inquires 
ABOUT*THE ORANGE WATERMELON, 

Of which so much has been said. We have no hes- 
itation in saying that the Orange Watermelon will 
not answer for this region. It rapidly deteriorates, 
and then is not half so delicious as our Mountain 
Sprout, or other well tried varieties. 

Our late Ohio friend, S. H. Grennell, who moved 
two years ago from near Cardington, writes of the 
Country ABout Fon Du Lac, Wis. 

“T think we have as good a country as can be 
easily found of its age. It is as thickly settled as it is 
in Morrow Co., O.,—good schools—we pay a teacher 
thirty-one dollars a month and board himself. I never 
saw such crops of wheat, potatoes, oats and garden 
vegetables during the 18 years I lived in Ohio. I 
raised about 10,000 Osage Orange plants from the 
quart of seed bought of you. It would make your 
mouth water to see the nice pickerel we catch in 
Lake Horicon, some as heavy as 20 |bs., and if I did 
not suppose your sporting days were over, I would in- 
vite you to give us a call and help yourself, now that 


we are connected with the rest of the world by Rail- 
road.” 


Ha! Grennell! our “sporting days over,” eh — 
You should see us in the saddle for a bender, with one 
of our troops ; and as for fishing, many is the time we 
have cruised all night with torch and spear, picking up 
pickerel. They are a mighty shy bird, and not half 
so easily taken asa mullet. It’s more than half likely 
we’ll put an oar in Lake Horicon some day. 
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The Eoditor’s Table. | 
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Visit to Cincinnati—Corn Crushers. 
In obedience to a summons from the owners of sev- 
eral kinds of Stock Mills, who had challenged each 


other to a test of their various capabilities, we visited 


the scene of action at Cincinnati, on last week. Be- 
ing a day in advance of the time set for the trial, we 
took that opportunity to look about among our friends 


and advertisers, to see how things looked. 
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the anatomy of a machine at a glance. The ener” 
getic Chas. Leavitt, inventor of the Excelsior Mill, 
who gets up in the morning, like the early bird that 
catches the worm. His manufacturers, Messrs. Doug- 
lars & Smith of Zanesville—a couple of live men as 
well as good mechanics. Mr. Beard, of the well- 
known firm of Beard & Sinex, of Richmond, Indiana, 
another of your broad-shouldered and strong-handed 
men of mould. Mr. Brandt of Ky., who had a kind of 
Knife Mill, and another gentleman whose name is 
forgotten, with still a fourth Mill for competition.— 
Then we had for judges, besides your humble ser- 
vant the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator, Hon. H. L. 
Ellworth, late U. S. Commissioner of Patents, and 
Gov. Wright of Indiana, Thos. H. Barwise of Mo., 
Capt. O. Smith of Galena, Ill., Wm. Duane Wilson, 
of the Iowa Farmer, and Mr. Moore of Kentucky.— 
The contest commenced on Friday, and continued till 
late on Saturday, and as we were obliged to leave for 
home on Saturday, before the decision was made up, 
we are not now able to publish the report of the 
judges, and in the absence of that, shall not now speak 
of the comparative merits or performances of the 


The Little Giant Works, on Water st., below the | Mills. 


foot of Broodway, have become a point of considerable | 


attraction, and Messrs. Scott & Hedges are well post- 
ed in their business, both as to manufacture and sale. 

At the old stand on Lower Market st., we found our 
old friend J. F. Dair, assisted by Wm. Storms, busy 
in setting things in order for the Spring trade. 


These Inventors and Manufacturers deserve well of 
their country. We love to honor the American Me- 
chanic—nay ! we strike out that word American, for 
genius as well as goodness is world-wide, and should 
be honored every where, and the man who gives us a 





Their | good machine, is more of a benefactor than the might- 











rooms are well filled with seeds and implements, and| ist General or the richest Banker that dictates terms 
their reputation is too well established to need en-|t? Kings or Emperors. Pardon this seeming extrava- 
dorsement from us. |gance, it is the prime article of our Industrial Creed. 

Further up town, on Main st., we come upon the And when the four competing Mills were set in array, 
universal hardware depot of Tyler Davidson & Co.,,° felt a deeper pride and an honester ambition, than 


where can be found 
thing in this line that was ever made. 


The farmers’ 


ail in iia tiheiad ™ 
an assortment of almost every |'! We were brandishing our discarded truncheon at the 


head of charging squadrons, or stood, an Admiral, on 


department embraces all the modern improvements in | the deck of a ship of the iine ; for we believe the Con- 


-horticultural surgery. 


ductor of a threshing machine is a better man than a 


Still further up Main st. we find McCullough, his | General of Brigade. 


store so full of agricultural wares, that his seeds and | 


machines stick out across the side walk. He is al- 
ways up to time. 

Then away up town on Main st., is the plow factory 
of J. Roberts, who must be getting rich, judging from 
the number of (plow) shares in (earth) banks—a very 
safe kind of investment, we should think. We learn 
that Mr. Miller, a neighbor of Roberts’, has bought a 
right in Gills’ Combination Plow. We rather guess 
that the man who has been prophesying that the plow 
is doomed, waked up too early. That melancholy 
prediction was made before Gill got up his combina- 
tion plow. We believe in the doctrine of the Perse- 


verance of (Agricultural) Saints, and now we are go- 


Through the liberality of the competitors, the com- 
| mittee were established at the Spencer House, foot of 
| Broadway, which by the way is a most eligible stop- 
| ping place, being nearest the station of the Little Mi- 
jami Railroad and steamboat landing, besides being a 
tip-top place to stay, in and of itself. 

This matter occurring on the 22d of February, we 
learned that there was a considerable of a stir going 
on up town, which resulted in the airing of a good 
deal of striped cotton, the destruction of a good deal of 
Catawba and something stronger, and the expression 
of a very equivocal] compliment to the Governor of 
Ohio, who was ‘unfortunately in the predicament of 
the Poor Tray we used to read of in the old spelling 
books. 





ing to inaugurate the millenium (of the plow. ) 

But the chief object of our visit was with the Corn! 
Crushers. Here we were so fortunate as to meet) 
some of the old veteran mechanics. Old Mr. Scott, 
now of Baltimore, inventor of the Little Giant, who | 
like his partner, Mr. Hedges, has an eye that takes in| 





a a 

CLEVELAND Seep Store.—We learn that Ex.iott 
& Co. have relinquished the trade in Implements, and 
have gone bodily into the seed business. Our North- 
ern readers will know where to look for something 
nice and good. 
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GeotocicaL Survey.—The proposition fur a Geo-| THe American Pomotocicat Society will hold its 
logical Survey of Ohio seems to meet with more, favor biennial meeting the coming fall at Rochester, and 
with the public than even its friends anticipated. The we notice that the 23d of September has been sug- 
article from our Special Contributor, shows the solid gested as an appropriate time. Would not a week 
figures. Since the discontinuation of the first survey, earlier suit our New York friends just as well, and ac- 
there has not been so favorable a time for resuming | commodate those who wish to attend that meeting and 
operations as the present. ‘the Ohio State Fair! The Ohio Pomological Sucicty 

Tue Next N. Y. State Far is appointed to be will endeavor to be well represented at Rochester, if 
held at Watertown, Sept. 30th to Oct. 3d, 1856.— the time of the meeting there does not conflict with 


Theodore S. Faxton of Utica is the newly elected that of our State Fair. = 

President of the Society. Winter Kittep.—The Prairie Farmer, at Chicago, 
Tue Onro State Farr is to be held at Cleveland Ill., says there is no longer any doubt of the partial or 

the week preceding the above. entire destruction of many fruit trees in that region. 


ae The apple alone seems to have escaped the year.— 
Horse Suow.—The Warren Co. Ag. Society have PI P . ; 
Raye The pear, when the growth was good, shows the ef- 
determined to held an exhibition for Horses alone on) , 
s fects of the severe weather more than the peach. 
the 13th and 14th days of May, at Lebanon. : . 
About Columbus IT find the pear and cherry trees 
quite as inuch injured as the peach, and the fruit buds 


; of the cherry (excepting Morellos) apparently all 
ticultural Society for Wood county, of which H. P. killed. 


Averill is President, with a full Board of other officers. 
This is a good move. Every well settled town should 


Woop Co. Horticutturat Sociery.—We are in- 
formed by Geo. Powers, of the organization of a Hor- 


B. 


Cocswett Appie.—Mr. Hovey in the Magazine of 
Horticulture, expresses the belief that the Ohio Non- 
pariel apple, which has been highly praised at several 
| of our Pomological Conventions, is the Cogswell, which 
|has been described in the Magazine and in Hovey’s 
New Corn Pranter.—Our country has been pro-| Fyyits of America. It originated on the farm of Col. 
lific of corn planters for a few years past, and we now _ Cogswell, near Jewett City, Conn. ; and a correspond- 
learn of a new one, manufactured by Robt. Gebby, an ent of the Magazine says the fruit was introduced into 
ingenious mechanic and farmer of New Richland, Lo-| Ohio by sons of Col. C., who emigrated into this State 
gan Co., which he says is about right, and will work , some 20 years ago, “and who now have fine orchards 
on all surfaces, single or double, in drills or check) of that fruit.” 
rows. 


have such a Society. It would exert a most elevating 
and refining influence upon community, besides se- 
curing a great advance in Horticulture. 


| From the descriptions of the Cogswell apple, we are 

Lixn Grove Farmers’ Crvs.—Our friend Turney | inclined to think it may prove identical with the Ohio 
of Wayne Co., Ill., reports the regular organization of | Nonpariel, the origin of which has never been made 
a Farmers’ Club in that place, which starts right by public. Can any of our readers inform us of the 
sending for several copies of the Ohio Cultivator for| whereabouts in Ohio of these sons of Col. Cogswell, 
general circulation among the members. What a) and the fine orchards alluded to? 
pity farmers do not more realize the benefits that 
might be secured by such associations. 


B. 
Lawton Brackserry.—L. P. of Meigs Co.. wishes 
|to know whether plants of this fruit are for sale in 
Srone Unperpraixs.—John Booth of Richland Co.,| these parts, and what is our opinion of its value. 
writes in connection with our articles on drain tiles, I do not think that any of the plants are for sale as 
that cobble stones make the best and cheapest under-| yet in this State, and having never seen the fruit, I 
drains. ‘This is very true of a stony country, but un-, am not prepared to express an opinion respecting it. 
fortunately the lands that most need such draining are | From the testimony it is pretty evident that it is a new 
destitute of the material, like the Hibernian’s moon,| and superior variety, but whether it will prove advan- 
that never shone on very dark nights. | tageous as an article of culture, is a matter of some 


Hot Beps should now be made by those who wish | doubt. Mr. D. C. Richmond, near Sandusky, O., has 
to obtain early vegetables in that way, as it is not | planted quite a number of the roots, also various kinds 
probable that much more severely cold weather will | Of raspberries, with a view to growing the fruits for 
now occur, although we cannot look for an early the market. B. 
Spring, owing to the unusual amount of ice in the) Mr. J. H. Manny, inventor of “Manny’s Reaping 
western and northern waters. For directions for con-| and Mowing Machine,” died at his residence in Rock- 
structing and managing hot beds, see any work on ford, Ill.,on Thursday night, Jan. 30th, of consump- 
vegetable gardening which may be found at the book! tion. Mr. Manny had recently obtained a decision in 
stores, also the earlier volumes of this paper. ‘the U. S. Circuit Court, which refused the injunction 
Havuuinc Manvre for the garden or orchard should| sought by Mr. McCormick for infringement of his 
be done now, during forenoons when the ground is| patent. He had also perfected many important im- 
frozen, as it will be harder work and injure the ground | provements of his machine, which place it at the head 
when the frost is out. | of the combined Reapers and Mowers. 
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Timely Hints. 


SPRING HAS COME !—at least a thaw—and opportu- 
nity is afforded for inspecting the fruit trees and shrub- 
bery, to observe the amount of damage done by the 
winter, and devise plans of reparation or improvement. 

Now is the time for pruning fruit trees and grape 
vines, as directed for last month. Most kinds of 
shrubbery also may be trimmed now, when the snow 
is off, and the weather pleasant, as there is commonly 
more leisure for such purposes before than after the 
operations on the ground are commenced. 

PruninG AND CULTURE OF CuRRANTS.—No fruit 
pays better for good culture than the currant, yet none 
is more generally neglected. As there is likely to be 
a scarcity of summer fruits this year, owing to the de- 
struction of the peach and cherry buds, etc., all who 
have currant bushes should bestow upon them special 
attention, so as to increase their fruitfulness. Old and 
neglected bushes should have some of the old branches 
cut away, so as to give the young shoots a chance to 
fill their places, and these should be thinned out if nu- 
merous, and shortened if long, so as not to crowd each 
other. But especially dig out the grass, if any, about 
the roots, and apply a good dressing of manure and 
ashes, spading it in; and when hot weather com- 
mences, cover the entire surface under the bushes with 
tan bark, saw dust, old leaves from the woods, or chip 
dirt from an old wood pile; this will prevent the 
growth of weeds, and keep the ground moist, greatly 
promoting the quantity and quality of the fruit. 

GooseBeRRY Busnes should be treated in a similar 
way, only more attention should be given to pruning, 
so as to keep the bushes open and the leaves and fruit 
freely exposed to the air—cutting away full half of the 
last year’s shoots, and shortening the rest one half. 

Curtines of gooseberry and currant bushes should 
be taken off as early as possible, selecting the shoots 
of the past season’s growth, and shortening the tops, 
say to 8 or 10 inches in length. They may be placed 
in the cellar with the butts in earth or sand, until the 
ground is fit for planting, then set them in warm sandy 
soil, about two thirds of their length in the ground. 

Scions for grafting should now be cut, and put away 
in a cool cellar, with the butts in earth or sand.— 
Where cherries are to be grafted, it should be done 
earlier than is commonly practised, in order for the 
best success. But we apprehend few scions of the 
larger class of cherries can be found in Ohio at this 
time uninjured by the winter. In these parts the fruit 
buds and most of the young shoots are killed, of the 


cherry as well as the peach. M. B. B. 





‘Sand-Lakes’ and ‘ Pink-eyes,’ 
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The Fairies’ Frolic. 


A HORTICULTURAL POEM. 





BY E. W. B. CANNING. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Musing along the other day, 

And giving fancy transient play, 

I dropped into that phase of lite 
The poet speaks of in his dreams— 


‘When truth that ¢s, and truth that seems, 


Blend in fantastic strife.’ 
While thus entranced, appeared to me, 
As real as a thing could be, 
The curious fantasies that follow, 
Which, although due not to Apollo, 
Gave me some grains of truth to swallow; 
For truth sometimes, as it would seem, 
Is taught us even in a dream. 


Methought [ saw an ancient codger, 

W hom [, for short, appellate ‘ Roger ;’ 

(It might have been Tom Harrigood, 

Or other name of longitude ) 

Said Roger was a hard-faced man, 

And o’er his brazen features ran 

Some dozen lines or more, which care. 

And avarice, and ‘ wear and tear,’ 

And selfishness had furrowed there. 

Broad acres Roger could command 

Of pasture, field, and meadow land, 

Whereon he raised tremendous crops, 

That rivalled even his ¢chimney-tops. 

Potatoes— Carters’ and ‘ Neshannocks,’ 

‘ Rappahannocks,’ 

Mercers ’—in bushels by ihe’ score, 

When rot to walk his fields forbore ; 

Half miles of corn, green, stout and tall; 

Wheat, rye, and oats and barley—all 

(Pardon my fancy for such yarns) 

Determined seemed to burst his barns. 

To mention not his tons of hay, 

That scented the capacious bay, 

Or rose in mimic mountains where 

He stacked the surplus, rich and rare 

Omit, too, all those minor things 

Of which no decent poet sings: 

Carrots and cabbage, onions, beans, 

Squashes and pumpkins, beets and greens, 

All of a California size, 

Which made old Roger bless his eyes. 

And then his dairy! What a store 

Of milk pans, brimmed and running o’er! 

Cheese by the hundred, large and sound, 

Like Falstaff’s stomach, plump and round. 

Such were the good things Roger had: 

But every good hath eke its bad 

There were some other things he’d not, 

For his ideas never shot 

Higher than steam of dinner pot. 

Of the true and the beautiful, 

He, as his ancient milking stool 

Was ignorant; and much I fear, 

Woe never cost his eye a tear, 

Or his purse six-pence—save his tax, 

And that stuck to his hands like wax. 
To sum the whole, 

(If you were on such trial bent,) 

Just bait a mouse-trap with a cent, 
You’d catch his soul. 


And now ’t is time, this story telling, 

Briefly to speak of Roger’s dwelling. 

It was the same (save greater wear, 

And thumped by later tempests) where 

His sire and grand-sire life had tried, 
Toiled, married, moved, grew old, and died : 
Guiltless of paint for fifty years, 

Sad as a Hottentot in tears ; 

With storm-beat boards, whose creak and wail 
Asked vainly for another nail. 

No tree of grateful shade grew nigh, 

To cool the beams of hot July: 

But down they shot, like hissing ball 

Sent into doomed Sebastopol. 

Stumps two or three were there to show 
Where maples, many years ago, 

Had dared in honest pride to grow. 

Alas! their owner thought them made 

For back-logs rather than for shade : 
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They shadowed, too, a carrot-patch, 

So down they went with all dispatch. 

Of fruit trees, ne’er a one had he, 

Nor for them cared a * sumarkee:’ 

I’m wrong, for in one pasture grew, 

Or rather stood, a sorry few, 

Which for their hold had fought the storm 
A hundred years, and moss and worm. 
They looked like apple, and his axe 

Had spared them, for they paid a tax 

Of cider (though ’t was very small,) 
Whene’er they strained to bear at all. 

Of other kinds, peach, pear, or plum, 
Cherry or quince, had sooner come 

In grounds of Pandemonium. 

His yards to better ends, thought he, 
Could open and devoted be. 

Carts, harrows, ploughs, and chips and muck, 
And various kinds of farming truck, 

Lay scattered round—the veriest clutter, 
But grateful as his bread-and-butter. 

Old Roger’s field crops were his pride ; 
But give him these, and all beside, 
Except his stock, was balderdash ; 

And as for fruit—such foolish trash 

His boys could steal, he took for granted, 
On moonlight nights, and when they wanted 
Careful, on such nocturnal rummage, 
The owner sought not him for damage ; 
And only for such legal jogging. 

The boys were called to take a flogging. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


Thus endeth part first of my story. 
One day, absorbed in vain self-glory, 
In corn-field, on a pumpkin, sat 
Old Roger. Down he put his hat, 
‘Then plied a horn of Holland gin, 
Which he had bought for medicine ; 
And, leaning ’gainst a tree that grew 
Where it could never damage do, 
Composed himself his crops to see, 
And fell into a reverie. 
And now the strangest thing of all 
Transpired, to which I beg to call 
Your strict attention ; 
Fearing that, in this latter day, 
When spirits so fantastic play, 
You'll think that what my muse will say 
Is pure invention. 
Was I mistaken that I heard 
A signal- whistle ?—when appeared 
An army of the quaintest things 
That e’er employed or legs or wings. 
So odd they seemed, 
That sure I am no mortal e’er 
Saw beings so grotesque and queer, 
Save when he dreamed. 
The nearest picture of their looks 
You'll find in ancient story-books— 
Of elf and ogre, sprite and fairy, 
Some winged, some clawed, some smooth, some 
Well, such a host as this beset [hairy ; 
Grimacing, frolicking, 
Dancing and rolicking, 
Kicking and leaping, 
And hopping and creeping ; 
Some turning somersets 
Over tall violets; 
Some little joses 
Each other's noses 
Pulling, and hiding behind the bright roses. 
Brimful of fun 
And mischief, they run 
And scamper like mice, old Grimalkin to shun. 
Old Roger, and he’ll ne’er forget 
The awful way they treated him 
Till feathers sink and lead can swim. 
All seemed with earnest zeal to be 
The champions of some favorite tree, 
Which he, with hatred unalloyed 
Had always warred on and destroyed. 
Each little imp possessed, I ween, 
His own peculiar magazine : 
Capacious pockets, hugely stored 
With various fruits—a motley hoard, 
Which he, with hearty aim inspired, 
Right plump at Roger’s target fired. 
Here flew a peach and there a plum, 
While fore-and aft the cherries come. 
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Alarmed, he squirmed on every tack, 
And caught on every side a whack ; 
Hard apples bounded from his pate, 
And thumped his ribs at shocking rate. 
The little torments mocked his fears, 
Plugged at his eyes, his nose, his ears, 
His mouth, his cheeks, his sides, his breast, 
Without a single moments rest. 
Now, with a mad, spasmodic grasp, 
Old Roger sought a foe to clasp, 
Clutching around him, far and near; 
But, with inimitable leer, 
Of his intention well aware, 
They left his fist fast-closed in air; 
Then, full of glee, like hail and rain, 
They poured their missiles in again. 
Perhaps a listener might have heard 
The pigmy-torturers fling a word 
Amid their sport, like this, to wit: 
"lease tell me how those apples fit! 

Take that, and that! 

And learn, old rat! 
Your war on our domain to quit. 

At him, my braves! 

Till peace he craves— 
No sin his villain blood to spill! 

We'll pommel him 

Till stars are dim ; 
He’s worse than the Nebraska Bill.’ 
No lack was there of hearts and hands 
To execute these said commands. 
Battered and bruised and blind and numb, 
Old Roger thought his hour had come. 
With conscience, then, fast growing tender, 
An unconditional surrender 
He deems it best to make, until 
He time may have to write his will. 
So, with an accent far from bold, 
He calls: ‘ Peecavi!’ ‘ Quarter!’ ‘ Hold!’ 
Cease!’ quoth the leader of the host: 
Each Lilliputian at his post 
Repaired.at once, from arms and cries, 
But still looked daggers through his eyes. 
Then came a parley, and a truce, 
The terms of which I beg excuse 
For not repeating, as they’re long, 
Inapt for weaving into song. 
Their purport may be gathered well 
From the brief sequel I shall tell; 
And [ll for Roger's credit say, 
He kept them to his dying day. 


Long years elapsed, and Roger’s home 
Had quite a different place become : 
Fine rows of thrifty, shady trees 

Lifted their verdure to the breeze; 

The plum, the apple, and the peach 
And pear were all within his reach; 
While, nailed to every garden wall, 

His grapes were neither few nor small. 
In fact, his nursery was famed 

The country o'er, for model named. 
Still greater crops increased his joys; 
He grew in wealth. and then his boys 
Went forth no more o’ nights to sin— 
Their ‘ mother knew that they were in.’ 
His neighbors dropped the name * old codger :’ 
°T was now respectful Mr. Roger.’ 

His dwelling. too, kept pace with all: 
The shingles new, and painted wall ; 
His fences straight, upright and stout; 
His door-yards neat and clear throughout. 
In fine, whoe’er might Roger scan, 
Found him a wholly altered man. 

The little sprites who nightly came 

To frolic on some funny game, 
Declared he'd met their expectation, 
Needing no farther visitation. 


And now, my friends. the moral hear ; 
Then you and [ are this time clear. 


MORAL. 


Not crops, alone, gigantic, can 
Of a curmudgeon make a man: 
Atid wondrous ’t is, how raising fruit 
Can civilize the human brute 
i 


| Stockbridge, Mass 
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Bro. Wituis or tHe N. Y. Home Journar 
Must have been nodding sadly over his “ Idlewild 
Evening Lamp,” (Feb. 23d,) to get our editorial gos- 
sip so mixed up with Mrs. Bateham. It looks as if he 
was a little tight. Trim that lamp and look again. 
A Letter From Mrs. Gace 
Has been received, in which she expresses a kind 
remembrance of the Cultivator family, and hopes they 
have not forgotten her during her long silence. In- 
deed they have not, and we take pleasure in intro- 
ducing her to a good many new readers of the Culti- 


vator, who have stepped into our family circle in the | 


changes of this year. Mrs. Gage says she has been 
lecturing in Western New York, by invitation, on the 
subject of Woman’s Health, Education and Employ- 
ment. She has had a realizing sense of an orthodox 
Winter, and has also made some discoveries 
In tHe Burrer Business, 

Of which she says : 


‘“ Chatauque county is famous as a dairy district. I 
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the fanciful snowy counterpane that wraps them in 
their winter sleep.” 


Our Ashtabula correspondent gives a short chap- 
ter on 


Tue Pectnrary INDEPENDENCE OF CHILDREN. 








Children should be early taught the value of money. 
|In order to do this, they should be allowed the free 
use of a small sum, varying according to their age and 
the ability of their parents. This should never be 
|given to them, but they should be allowed some means 
| of earning it for ghemselves, and they should be taught 
Ito keep an accurate account of whatever they spend. 
If this practice were adopted, there would be fewer 
spendthrift sons and daughters to squander the hard 
earnings of their parents in useless extravagance, and 
jthen sink into poverty and want. They should early 
j learn the relation between labor and its results, and 





itheir right of property be held as sacred as that of 
| their seniors, lest their sense of justice be wounded by 
seeing that which they have regarded as their own, 
unceremoniously transferred to another without their 
consent. Said a young man of my acquaintance, “T 
remember the first dime I ever possessed. It was 
given me by a friend of my father’s, who was visiting 
at our house, in return for attentions bestowed upon 
his horse. It was a proud and happy moment for me, 
and I could not refrain from showing my treasure to 
all who came in my way. My father, after looking at 








never ate butter that was so rich flavored and clear of|‘%¢ Shining coin for a moment, deliberately placed it 


buttermilk as that,—not only in one place only, but 
from house to house, township to township, as I went 
It was solid without being hard and cracky, would cut 


in his own pocket, and it was lost to me forever.” Is 
it strange that the sons of such a father should become 
tenants of a jail before they arrive to manhood !— 


down through in the cold weather, more like a lump Pheir rights have been outraged, and they have been 


of shortened dough, yet had a peculiar rich and sweet 
taste, and was beautifully golden. They profess that 


deliberately taught a lesson of dishonesty. Nor are 
instances of this nature uncommon. Parents often, 


their butter is better than any where else in the States, perhaps unconsciously, violate the sense of justice im- 
will keep longer for sea voyages, and bring a higher planted in the breast of the child. A pet lamb is 


price in market. [They must not tell that story up 
in St. Lawrence Co.—Eb. } 
The country is new, abounding in brooks and 


given them to train, or perhaps a calf or colt is called 
theirs, but when the animal is sold, they shed bitter 
tears over what is to them a loss of property. Asa 


. remedy for this, ¢ othing irs which is not so i 
streams of soft running water. The butter makers, |"™°CY for this, call nothing theirs which is not so in 


many of them, spoke of the practice of washing but- 
ter ; nearly all follow it, but assert it must never be 
done with limestone water, as butter thus washed will 
not keep as long and well as if thoroughly worked 
without any washing.” 
Or Grown WHEAT 


Mrs. G. says: “ The Genesee farmers, and indeed 
all people, are feeling the loss of their fine wheat. 
I scarce saw a good loaf of bread—grown wheat every 
where. But the buckwheat cakes can’t be beat.” 


Our correspondent then takes a flying bound to II- 
linois, on her way homeward to St. Louis, and alight- 
ing in Pike county, says: 


“Tt was remarked to me in the Genesee Valley, al- 
most every day, by those who felt it, no doubt, “ This 
is the garden of the world.” If that is the garden, 
don’t know what to call this, only to say, it is more so! 
It wants only the years of cultivation to put on the 
embellishments. There is something grandly pic- 
turesque in a prairie covered with snow—cold, chilling 
and grave-like, yet cheerful withal, in its dazzling 
brightness, as it lays so still in the winter sunshine. 
No surging winds how] through the tall pines, making 
mournful music on the points of the frozen spires, to 
add to the gloom ; no upturned giant roots of prostrate 
hemlocks remind you of tornadoes and hurricanes.— 
The smooth, ever quiet, is hopeful, cheerful and bright, 
and you almost fancy you see the wild Lilies and 
Sweet Williams springing into bloom frem beneath 


reality, and allow every child some means of earning 
a trifle which shall be their own, and you will culti- 
vate a spirit of manly independence friendly to the 
growth of every virtue. Mrs. C. R. C. 
Cherry Valley, Feb., 1856. 
The coming in of Spring suggests a general clean- 
ing up of lighter gear and garments, and Ladies who 
do their own millinery may like to know a good 
way to 
Bieacn Straw Hats. 


Some chemical genius in the Wurzburg Weekly pro- 
poses this way: The hats are first to be well washed 
with soap. The soap is brushed off clean with a del- 
icate brush. The hats, while yet wet, are immersed 
in a bath, prepared of } oz. of sulphite or hydrosulphite 
of soda, and four to six pounds of water, and are freely 
handled and pressed to promote the soaking in of the 
| ley through the interstices of the plaits. No harm is 
to be apprehended from this manipulation, as the pre- 
vious washing has rendered the straw pliable, and 
without danger of fracture. The hats are then re- 
moved from the ley, and 3 oz. of muriatic acid of com- 
merce being added and well stirred into this ley, the 
hats are quickly replunged in it. To secure a uniform 
action of the acid upon the ley which is in the hats, 
particular care must be taken that the hats be sub- 
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merged at once, and kept in this situation. In order 
to prevent the escape of the liberated sulphurous acid 
gas, the vessel employed, is, after the second immer- 
sion, kept closed, until the operation be completed.— 
This takes place in about thirty minutes, more or less, 
according to the degree to which the straw was dark- 
ened. As soon as the appearance of the hats indi- 
cates a sufficient action of the gas they are removed, 
washed clean in pure water, dried, and finished as 
usual. 

This method is particularly recommended for the 
finer qualities of straw hats, and it is alleged that the 
finest qualities thus treated, obtain a whiteness they 
did not originally possess. 

Ladies will also like to know how 


To CLean Wuite Fer. 


Take a sufficiency of dry starch, very finely pow- 
dered, and sift it through a fine sieve into a broad,| 


clean tin pan. Set the pan near enough the fire to 
allow the starch to get warm, stirring it frequently. 
then roll and tumble about the fur among the starch 
until itis well saturated. Shut it up closely in a 
bandbox, and Jet it remain unopened for a fortnight. 
It will then look clean. 


Anp To CLEAN Parnt. 

Smear a piece of flannel with common whiting 
mixed to the consistency of common paste, in warm 
water. Rub the surface to be cleaned quite briskly. 
and wash off with pure cold water. Grease spots will 
in this way be almost instantly removed, as well as 
other filth, and the paint will retain its brilliancy and 
beauty unimpaired. 

a Sere 


School is Over—Occupation for Children. 


“School is over, Mother, school is over,” say the 
children, and so it is. Nearly all the country schools 


throughout the State have now closed or are about to’ 


close their winter sessions, and the last day of school 
is a day of great interest. It is a day of great inter- 
est to the teacher, whose work for the season is now 
consummated. 


To the children it is a great day also. They love’ 


change, and though they love school and study, they 


love vacation too. With what a joyous shout they) 
leave the school room door. Who does not love tu} 


hear the free, full laugh of childhood. Many weeks 
and perhaps months will pass before school will be 
again resumed. Happy those children who are woel- 
comed home for the interim. Would that more chil- 
dren had perents, had mothers with time as well as 


inclination to make the time pass pleasantly and projfit- | 


ably to the children. 
Spring is almost upon us, and the children will 


long to spend these pleasant days out of doors, and’ 


nothing could be more conducive to health than per- 
fect freedom to run and romp in the open air, provided 
always that high thick shoes and boots and stout 


clothes that will beer exposure and rough play, are | 
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bones, muscles and nerves like those of the boys, and 
demanding similar exercise to make them healthy and 
vigorous, we hope they will run and romp as freely as 
the boys. 

But neither boys nor girls can be out of doors all 
the time, nor is it best for them to play steadily, for 
other things are equally important, and now is an ex- 
cellent time to teach them many useful things within 
doors—housekeeping, sewing, knitting, ete., for which 
they have not had time while attending school. There 
is often a great mistake made, by keeping the girls 
too closely at these occupations, while the boys mo- 
nopolize the out-of-door sports and work, and sit idle 
or nearly so when in the house. We do not wish to 
see boys and girls just alike, but we think Nature has 
taken enough pains to prevent such a calamity, and 
we do not wish them more dissimilar than she has in- 
tended. 


But as to this matter of which we are speaking, we 
have known a number of families where the boys 
were as early and as thoroughly taught in the different 
branches of domestic work as the girls, and with en- 
tirely beneficial results. We are confident that our 
brothers will never regret the domestic education 
{which enables them now to repair their own clothes 
With neatness and dispatch when away from mother 


>| and sisters, or that when lads at home, afforded them 


in the absence of other help, the privilege of assisting 
an over burdened mother by taking charge of the 
housework, one one week, another the next, doing 
baking, cooking, scrubbing, etc., etc., better than 
many of the hired girls could do it, or that now ena- 
bles one to keep “bachelor’s hall” with comfort in 
his new home in Kansas. 

Instruction and practice in these matters can cer- 
tainly do no harm, and can but help them to appre- 
ciate the labor of mothers, sisters and wives. How 
many alas would like to aid a feeble suffering wife in 
her duties, did not ignorance and clumsiness prevent. 

Mothers, do not fail to treat these occupations as 
honorable—honorable alike to all; and fathers, do 
not ridicule or sneer at “girl’s work” as though un- 
suited to your sons, but aid and encourage them in 
their acquisition. 

Many a mother is sadly troubled to know how to 
employ her little boys, when cold or rainy, so as to in- 
terest and yet keep them out of mischief. Teach 
them to sew, knit or do any fancy or ornamental 
work, as you would the girls, and if the instruction is 
rightly conducted, they will become interested, and 
the object is gained. 

Encourage the girls to read, and give them as much 
time for this employment as the boys enjoy. The 
mind should not be permitted to become too sluggish, 
because school is over. Be careful to select appropri- 
ate reading for them, and see that they are supplied 
with an abundance of that which is both good and in- 
teresting. 


An excellent plan where it can be adopted, is to 


provided for them. And as girls are furnished with | accustom them to reading aloud by turns, and con- 
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versing on what they read. It will have a tendency 
to make them correct and pleasant readers, and what 
is of more consequence still, will cultivate their con- 
versational faculties ; and this is an important point 
which is generally quite too much overlooked. 
elevate the tone of conversation, too, and be a treat 
to the mother, whose hands are compelled to be en- 
gaged with mending or making, too much to allow her 
to seek proper food for the mind. J 
- eo + 
[For the Ohio Cultivator. 
To Gertrude—On her Marriage. 
Your bark newly launched on an ocean untried, 
To battle with billow and breeze, 
May angels of mercy unceasingly guide, 
And pilot it safe o’er the seas. 
Should breakers surround it, and terrors alarm, 
God succors the vessel that trusts in his arm. 


- C. B. 


When clouds of adversity darken the sky, 
And tempests are rending each sail, 
If Faith view the haven with rapturous cye, 
How vain are the threats of each gale ! 
Can hidden reefs shatter, or seas overwhelm, 
With Hope at the anchor, and Love at the helm? 
Medina, Feb , 1856. JaNE M. Mean. 


>see + 
|For the Home Miscellany. 
Houses without Homes. 


: ere 
Home! is there a word in all our language 
whose sound falls so sweetly so soothingly upon 
the ear? It is the embodiment of all those fond 
and delightful associations which blessed our early 
years; the fruition of youthful hopes and aspira- 
tions in after life. Parental, filial and fraternal 
love! It is like the soft dews of a summer morn- 
ing, distiling its refreshing, vivifying influence upon 
But there is many a house in which there is 


all. 
no Home, from the lowly cottage of the peasant, 
to the marble palace of the great. Happiness 
stands at the threshold ready to bless, but she can- 
not enter, for there is no warm clustering of affec- 
tions, no affinity of hearts. Dear reader, is there 
in each of our houses a true Home? Does the 
light of love burst forth occasionally like a bril- 
liant scintillation, and then dwindle to an insignifi- 
vant sickly taper? or does it burn with an un- 
changable, continuous, healthful glow ? 

Truly there is a bright side to this picture — 
The law of kindness is the governing principle in 
many a household, and its impress, the beamings 
forth of a healthy inner life, irradiate each happy 
countenance. They strengthen one the other for 
the enactment of their part in the drama of life.— 
A mother’s holy love! a father’s calm, dignified, 
self-denying affection. Words of counsel and wis- 
dom from such lips, fall upon young hearts like the 
signet upon melted wax. 
them is the talisman which keeps many a youth in 
the path of virtue, and strengthen’s for action each 
purpoze of high resolve. Its influence cannot be 
computed here, it is as imperishable as the mind 
itself. M. 


--e2ee + 

THE NEW STYLE OF BONNETS for the Spring 
are represented as being bewitching in their 
beauty, the form greatly improved, more room in 


the crown, and in short are more overcoming as 
well as becoming. 


The remembrance of 
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C M. SAXTON & CO’S AGRICULTURAL 
/Je BOOK ROOMS, 140 Fulton street, New York. Our new 
Books for March. We have just published the following important 
Books, which are valuable additions to our large list of Agricultural 
works: 


I. CHORLTON’S COMPLETE GRAPE GROWER’S GUIDE. 
An Illustrated Treatise on the Propagation and Cultivation of the 
Grape in the Vineyard, the Cold Grapery, the Forcing House and 


Retarding House ; also on the Diseases of the Vine, their Preven- 
tion and Cure. Price 50 cts. 


Il. THE CRANBERRY AND ITS CULTURE 
By B. Eastwood, of Dennis, Mass. Containing full instructions 
for the preparation of the ground, planting and cultivating the 


vines, as practised by the most successful cultivators; with plates 
illustrating the different varieties. Price 75 cts. 


Ill. GARDENING FOR THE SOUTH. 

By W. N. White, of Athens, Georgia. A very complete and prac- 
tical work, embracing the Vegetable Garden, the Fruit Garden, the 
Flower Garden, and the Pleasure Grounds. Intended especially 
for the Southern States. Price $1 25. 


IV. THE STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

By R. G. Pardee. A new edition, revised, with many important 
additions: containing also Directions for the Cultivation of the 
Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant, Gooseberry and Grape. Price 60 
cents. 

V. PERSOZ’S CULTURE OF THE VINE. 

A New Process for the Culture of the Vine, by Persoz, Professor 
to the Faculty of Sciences of Strasbourg; directing Professor of 
the School of Pharmacy of the same city. Translated by J. O. C. 
Barclay, Surgeon, U.S. N. Price 50 cents. 

To be obtained of all Booksellers, or sent by us prepaid to any 
part of the Union on receipt of price. C. M. SAXTON & CO., 

Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Fulton street, New York. 

Mar. 1 


UCTION SALE OF STOCK, GRAIN AND 
i FARM TOOLS.—Having sold my Farm, I will sell positively 
at Public Sale, on Thursday the 13th of March next, all my live 
stock, consisting of eight head of Horses and Brood Mares, 7 Cows 
and 2 year old Heifers, 1 yoke fine Work Oxen, two yearling Bulls 
of ** Cherry’s stock,” and 7 head of young Cattle. Cattle all well 
bred—Durham, and Durham mixed with Devon—all having a cross 
of the *‘ Cherry stock.” (Cherry a fine Durham Cow from the herd 
of Gov. Vance, of Ohio, a remarkably fine milk cow.) 

Also, 500 head of Saxon Merino Sheep, consisting of 23 valuable 
Bucks, 280 Breeding Ewes, etc., etc., mostly descended of Import- 
ed Stock. These Sheep are heavy shearers of fine wool, not sur- 
passed, if equaled, by any other flock in the United States—the 
Wool selling at 60 cts. per lb for several years past. 

About 30 head of Hogs of Bedford, Berkshire, Suffolk and Middle- 
sex breeds. Also, one pure Suffolk Boar of Stickney stock, and my 
interest (being one half) of a very valuable Middlesex Boar. 

And all the Grain upon the said Farm, being about 2,000 bushels 
of Corn and 700 doz. of Oats. 

And my entire stock of Farm Tools, viz: two four-horse Wag- 
ons, 1 Ox Cart, Harrows, Ploughs, etc., etc. 

The Stock can be seen at any time at the Farm. 


TERMS OF SALE. 
All sums under $10, cash ; all larger sums a credit of nine months 
—notes for purchase money well secured. 
{= Sale to take place on the Farm, 4% miles from Wheeling, 
commencing at 10 o’clock A. M. H. W. CHAPLINE. 
Mar. 1-1tt 
TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES.—THE SUB- 
scriber would respectfully inform his customers and the public 
generally, that he has on hand for Spring sales a very superior 
stock of Trees, consisting in part of Apple, Pear and Cherry trees, 
a most splendid lot of best varieties of Peach trees, Evergreens and 
other Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Grape, Gooseberry and Kasp- 
berry Vines, Hedge plants, etc., etc. 
N.B. Trees, etc., carefully packed for transportation, for which 
a moderate charge will be made, after which they will be delivered 
free of charge at the Depot of Central Ohio R. R. 
JAMES EDGERTON, 
Sugar Grove Nursery, Barnesville, O., 2d mo., 1856. 
Mar. 1-3tt 


\ ORE HEDGING—ALSO HEDGE SEED AND 
4 PLANTS.—We are still contracting to grow Osage Orange 
Hedges on our usually low terms, and warranting all our work.— 
We are also prepared to furnish any amount of Plants (by whole- 
sale or retail) of beautiful growth, and as low as they can be had 
elsewhere in the country, besides paying for cost of transportation 
and warranting their safe delivery. Also, SEED for sale in any 
quantity. Agents wanted. For particulars address 

K. GRAVES & CO., 

Harveysburg, Warren Co., O. 


*EEDS, SEEDS.—WE ARE PREPARING OUR- 
selves with a choice and freshly grown collection of FIELD, 
GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS. We take great care to procure 
our Seeds only from reliable sources, and for their purity and good- 
ness do not hesitate to refer to any of our friends who have here- 
tofore patronized us. We can fill orders and send them to any por- 
tion of the States in good condition. 
The trade supplied on liberal terms. 
— a postage stamp. 
an. 1. 








March 1-1t* 





Catalogues forwarded on 
ELLIOTT & CO., 
Cleveland, O. 
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TEEL PLOUGHS.—THE SUBSCRIBERS 
would return their thanks to their friends, former customers, 
and the public generally, for the liberal patronage heretofore re- 
ceived, and would now inform them that their stock on hand is 
large and complete, and one of the very best ever offered in this 
market, and offered for sale on the most reasonable terms. You 
will find it to your advantage to call and examine for yourselves, 
befo.e purchasing. RAYMOND, ROBERTS & CO., 
Feb. 1-2mt No. 614 Main st., Cincinnati, O. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR HEDGING. 7 
\{ GREW, LEAS & CO., EXTENSIVE HEDG- 
a 


ers and Growers of Osage Orange Plants, being about to re- 
move to Illinois, where they have large contracts for growing 
hedges on the Illinois Central R. R., and elsewhere, now offer 
their large stock of Plants in Ohio, of one and two year’s growth, 
Wholesale and Retail, at the unusual low price of from $250 to 
$3 50 per thousand, according to quality andamount. Clubs order- 
ing 30,000 to 50,000 in one order, can have them boxed and deliv- 
ered at R. R. Depot, for $2 50 per thousand, for those of one year, 
and $3 00 per thousand, for two years old. 

Seeds, warranted fresh, and of the very best quality, wholesale 
and retail, at the lowest market price. 

A neat Pamphlet, containing an ‘‘ Essay on Hedging,” written by 
Jas. McGrew, to whom the Ohio State Board of Agriculture last 
year awarded the First Premium upon Hedges, will be given with 
each lot of Plants and Seeds sold. 

McGREW, LEAS & CO., 
Dayton, O., or Kankakee Depot, Ill. 


COLUMBUS NURSERY. 


One Mile South of Town, on High street. 

\ B. BATEHAM & CO., PROPRIETORS, 
44 iE e have now on hand for Spring sales, a large assortment of 
the finest Fruit Trees, including Apple, Peach, Cherry, Pear, 
(dwarf and standard,) Quince, Plum, Apricot, Nectarine, Grape 
Vines, Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry Plants, Rhu- 
barb roots, etc., etc. Also Roses, Evergreens, and other orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs, Dahlia roots, etc. 

(= Catalogues furnished to all applicants. 

Osage Orange Plants and Seed, at the lowest wholesale prices. 

5000 Peacu TREEs, of the finest Eastern growth, for sale by the 
thousand. 

Jan. 1. 


SAGE ORANGE HEDGING.—TO FARMERS, 
Railroad Companies, &c.—The undersigned, (hitherto agents 
of McGrew, Leas & Co.,) design to fill all orders for Osage Orange 
Seed and Piants, which they may be favored with. We also plant, 
cultivate, trim and mature a complete fence at from 75 cts. to $1 
per rod, one-third to be paid when planted, and the balance when 
completed. Hedges set and warranted at from 30 to 40 cts. per 
rod. Hedges grown for what disinterested persons will say they 
are worth when matured. Hedges completely grown at $1 to 
$1 25 per rod, to be paid when a thorough fence is matured. 
REFERENCES—Col. S. D. Harris, Editor of Ohio Cultivator, Co- 
lumbus ; Thos. Brown, Editor of Ohio Farmer, Cleveland ; McGrew, 
Leas & Co., Kankakee Depot, Illinois. H. N. SPENCER & CO., 
Feb. 1-3mt Chardon, Geauga Co., O 


‘ 


Feb. 1-3m* 





W ATER CURE AND MEDICAL INFIRMARY, 
FOR THE RECEPTION AND TREATMENT OF INVALID FEMALES. 
—Terms from seven to ten dollars per week, according to the at- 
tention required. No patient received for a less term than six 
weeks, and payment required invariably in advance, unless re- 
ceived by special agreement. 

Patients suffering from weaknesses and displacements, and 
doubtful in regard to our ability to relieve such complaints, will be 
allowed, if they wish it, a written agreement guaranteeing a rea- 
sonable amount of benefit, before any payment will be expected.— 
Address W. SHEPARD, M.D., 

Feb. 1-6mt Water Cure, Columbus, O. 


New Horse-power for Farmers and Mechanics. 


Ts VERMONT WIND-MILL.—JUST THE 
thing for Farmers and Mechanics. Will do almost any kind 
of work required. Prices from $35 upward. For particulars send 
for circulars. Agents wanted for the sale of this new Motive-pow- 
er. Town, County, and State Rights for sale. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
Jan. 1-4tt 308 Broadway, New York. 


F INE STOCK FOR SALE.—THOROUGH- 
bred Durham Cattle, pure French Sheep, Spanish Sheep, and 
Suffolk and Essex Pigs. JOHN S. GOE, 
Tippecanoe, 4% miles east of Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. 
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LOOK OUT FOR A GOOD 
THRESHING MACHINE! 
rTHIS SEASON AND SECURE IT IN TIME.— 

OWENS, LANE & DYER, at their extensive manufacturing 
establishment in Hamilton, Butler Co., O., will be prepared to sup- 
ply a very large demand for the BEST THRESHING MACHINES 
that have ever been manufactured in this country. They manu- 


facture four sizes (one size intended especially for the Farmer’s 
own use) of the celebrated 


MOFFITT’S PATENT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR, 


With all the latest improvements, some of which are important 
and valuable. Last season we were able to supply only a portion 
of the orders which came in after Harvest. Our present facilities 
will enable us to supply a much larger demand, if orders are sent 
in time. This is truly the Premium Machine of the Country. It 
took the First Premium at the World’s Fair in New York, (the 
head-quarters of American ingenuity,) at the State Fairs of Ohio 
for the last three years, and at the Ohio and Indiana State Line 
Fair of 1855, and at numerous County Fairs in the West it has beat 
the best Machines known. 

We are determined to manufacture the best Machines in use.— 
Send your orders and secure the best. 

Descriptive pamphlets with abundant testimonials, list of prices, 
etc., will be furnished to persons desiring to purchase. Corres- 
pondence promptly attended to. OWENS, LANE & DYER. 

Feb. 15-3m* 





PROSPECT HILL NURSERY.—THE PROPRI- 
etor wishes to dispose of his entire stock at the CARROLL 
NURSERY, which is mamense. Great inducements will be offered, 
as his stock at either Nursery embraces every desirable variety, 
especially of Apple. Scions furnished at low rates. Please order 





early. S. B. MARSHALL, 

Mar. 1-2t* Massillon, O. 

A NIMAL PORTRAITS.—BREEDERS & OWN- 
va ers of Domestic Animals, who wish portraits thereof, by my 


pencil, can hear from me by addressing me at Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, or Paris and Lexington, Ky., after March Ist.— 
Terms, $10 each animal ; cost of engraving, which I will see prop- 
erly done, from $15 to $30, according to size. JOHN R. PAGE, 
Mar. 1. Sennett, Cayuga Co., N. Y¥. 


SEVEN YOUNG JACKS FOR SALE, FOR 
cash or on time, ranging in quality from medium to first rate, 
and in price from three hundred to two thousand dollars each. 
Also a few choice young Durham Bulls. 
Columbus, O., March 1-3tt M. L. SULLIVANT. 
I] ELLFOUNDER STALLION FOR SALE.— 
Dark Bay, without white, sixteen hands high, and six years 
old the 15th of June next ; got by Rarey’s old Belliounder ; his dam 
a bay mare got by the Duke of Orleans. He has never been abused; 
is perfectly kind and gentle ; has covered but few mares, yet has 
proved himself a sure foal getter. All of his get, which number 
about thirty, are bays, and but four of them mare colts. He works 
well, single or double ; a child can drive him; he has trotted his 
mile under three and a half minutes, and has never been strained. 
Enquire of J. BUCKINGHAM, 
Mar. 1-2tt Duncans Falls, Muskingum Co., O. 
GRASS SEEDS. 
IMOTHY, or Herd’s Grass, Large Red Clover, 
White Clover, Red Top, 
Kentucky Blue Grass, English Rye Grass, 
Orchard Grass, Lucerne or French Clover, 
Greeping Bent Grass, Scarlet Clover, 
Italian Rye Grass, Mixed Lawn Grass, etc. 


For sale by ELLIOT’ & CO., Cleveland, O. 
March lI. 


‘PRING WHEAT.—RIO GRANDE, CANADA 
\’ Club, Black Sea, Zimmerman, and Spring Rye, for sale by 
March I. ELLIOTT & CO., Cleveland, O. 


G EORGE DANA & SON, NURSERYMEN, 
Belpre, Washington Co., have on hand a stock of superior 
Rome Beauty Apple Trees, at $20 per 100, also the other standard 
oe of which can be had on application. 

"eb. 1-2t* 


"REE. SHRUB, HEDGE AND EVERGREEN 
SEEDS.—A collection of about 100 varieties. 
SUPUNNOE SIMI 6650s den cade tukabcovesedeiadedd: $1 50 per lb. 
Scotch Fir ..... tas <0! oe eeewenne esaccbaga's! emai 1 -¢ 
Evergreen Cypress 





bb scevedameukealis edhenhenen « 300 * 
I TEN ae céapeedcdnescadeneeccanmuan 300 
bo Peer rer eee 300 “ 
Chinese Arbor Vitx#..... 300 * 


Magnolia Macrophylla, Osage Orange, Cedar of Lebanon, etc. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., Seedsmen, &c., 
15 John st., New York. 


\ EW CHINESE OR JAPAN POTATOE— Di- 
oscorea Batatas vel Japanica —Orders are received, and will 
be filled in rotation by the subscribers, for this new and valuable 
esculent. Price $3 per dozen, or $20 per 100 tubers. Printed de- 
scription, with directions for its culture, will be furnished to pur- 
chasers. J.M. THORBURN & CO., Seedsmen, &¢ 


Feb. 1-4tt 





Feb. 1-4tt 15 John st., New York. 
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MARKETS. 
Onto CuLtivaTor Orrice, Feb. 28, 1856. 

Up to this present writing, business has not begun to move very 

briskly in the produce line. Indications are reasonably good at the 

East. Wool is said to be looking up a little. Money matters are 

tolerably easy, and exchange on N. Y. at \ to % premium, which 
shows things pretty well balanced. 

NEW YORK, Feb. 26.—Flour firm ; sales of 8,000 bbis. at $8 for 


good Ohio. Wheat inactive. Corn drooping; sales Western 
mixed at 75c. Pork firm; sales at $15 94 eef dull. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 26.—For the leading articles of produce the 
market continues quiet, and prices tend downward. Flour sold to- 
day at $5 90:@6 00, with a continued downward tendency. 


The Provision market is very dull, and prices are drooping, with 


few buyers, and an increasing anxiety to realize. 


COLUMBUS, Feb. 27.—FLour—Dull at $7@7 2 
— $1 25 ; Corn, 30c ; Oats, 20c ; Rye, 70c ; Barley, 
40. 
Provistons—Lard, No. 1 in bbls., 9c ; in kegs, 9%c ; Cheese, W. 
R., 946 @10c ; Hams, 1046 @11c ; Shoulders, 8c , Sides, 8%. 
Burrer—Scarce ; Prime Roll, 20c. 
Ecos—Scarce at 16@20c. 
Drizep Peacnues—$2. Dried Apples, $1 35. 





] EVON BULL JAKE FOR SALE.—JAKE WAS 
three years old last fall; he took a premium at the Ohio 

State Fair at Dayton, and at the U. S. Cattle Show at Springfield, 

OQ. Enquire of ED. MERRITT, 

March 1-2t* _Springtield, Clark Co., O. 


SIER OR BASKET WILLOW CUTTINGS 
Salix Vaminalis variety, for sale by M. D. EVEREST, Mace- 
donia Depot, Summit Co.,O. Price from $2 to $4 per M, as per 
—* — Circulars sent free to all applicants. 
Mar. 1-2t* 


OLAND OATS.—THESE OATS ARE VERY 
heavy, and much more productive than the common Oats.— 
Price 75 cts. per bushel of 42 lbs. J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
Mar. 1. 162 Main street, Cincinnati. 
I LU E GR ASS. a H AVE A GOOD SUPPLY 
\F of Kentucky Blue Grass Seed forsale. Price $1 50 per bushel 
of 14 lbs. clean seed ; $1 25 per bushel of 14 Ibs. stripped do. 
J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
Mar. 1. 162 Main street, Cincinnati. 











\SIER WILLOW .—I CAN ‘SUPPLY ANY 


amount of Osier Willow — . o Se r 1000. 
M. McCULLOUGH, 


March 1. 162 Main street, Cineinnati. 





\ ILLET SEED —A GooD ARTICLE OF 
Millet Seed can be had at the Dayton Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store, at $1 25 per bushel. 


Oo. KITTREDGE. 
Mar. 1 


| fulness. 


| stantly altering in shape, and frequently burnt up in the process of 
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LRP PLP I 


Gills Patent Candinatie Plow. 
ET AVING BEEN ENGAGED FOR A NUMBER 


Oi years past in the manufacture of | 
STEEL PLOWS, | 
And having universally heard complaints from those who have 
used them, arising froin the inconvenience, expense and loss of 
time consequent upon taking them to the shop every time they re- 
quire to be sharpened, and the fact that in dry weather this is al- 
most of daily occurrence, and the additional fact that every day’s 
use as well as each sharpening alters their shape and symmetrical 
proportions, so that however perfect when new, a few days’ wear 
reuders them very iinperfect, thereby greatly impairing their use- 
These considerations have suggested the idea that a 


CAST SHARE, 
Well made, in combination with a 
STEEL MOULD BOARD AND LAND SIDE, 


Would obviate the objections to the Steel Plow, especially as it is 
well knowa by those who have used both kinds, that a Cast Share, 
it made of good metal and chilled, will wear longer than the best 
Steel. A series of experiments have resulted in 


THE COMBINATION PLOW, 


Which has been Patented to the Subscriber, and is now offered to 
the public. 

The superiority of this Plow consists in the readiness with which 
the Share, Mould Board or Land Side can be replaced when re- 
quired, without sending to the shop, thus restoring it to its origi- 
nal proportions, and enabling it to pertorm as weil as when new, 
and this at a trifling cost when balanced, or compared with the 
loss of time so valuable in the plowing season. 

These Plows are made of 


THE VERY BEST MATERIALS, 


Andina workmanlike manner. They are warranted to plow a 
deeper and wider furrow than any other Plow in use requiring the 
same draft, and will scour and work equally well in sward or loose 
ground 

Of this Plow we have four varieties. One consists of 
Common Steel Mould Board with Cutter and Cast Land side 


eT I OUIONT dans bs 035% oF cccenn ihensshaese yess nedsanen 00 
Cast Stee] Mould Board with Cutter and Cast Land Side— 

PRUNG WED Ni as as Se cees teak idh bolita teieias sie 
Common Steel Mould Board with Cutter and Steel Land 

Side—Price at shop . 
Cast Steel Mould Board. with Cutter and. Steel Land Side— 

FIG NOD cocks ss wapnciss ss, sp eeeSaveaarveusn ve 15 00 
Extra Shares when ground—Price at BOP. oc cccsccccccecces 75 

do do do unground, EE RE TES * 62 


We continue to manufacture the Long and Franklin Cast 
Plows. Also Cultivators, Little Giant Corn and Cob Crushers, etc. 
JOHN L. GILL, 
Warehouse and Foundry, Columbus, Ohio. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
SHADEVILLE, Franklin Co., O. 

Mr. J. L. Ginu—Sir: Ihave tried your Combination Steel Plow 
with Cast Share, and pronounce it decidedly the best Plow I ever 
saw, having worked it for forty days side by side with eight of the 
best Steel Plows I could procure, all of which were sent several 
times to the shop to be sharpened, while yours is as good as new, 
and has not been out of order during the time. By replacing the 
points occasionally, it must last a long time, and will always re- 
tain its original shape ; while the common Steel Plough is con- 


sharpening, and subject to great loss of time in going to and from 
the shop, which is of more consequence than the cost of extra 
shares. 

There is a continual strife among my plowmen for your plow, as 
it runs so true and is easily handled. I think the farming commu- 
nity are under great obligations to you for the improvement, and 
think it will supersede all other kinds. Yours truly, 

J. O'B. Renicx. 





Hamilton Tp., Franklin Co., Feb. 18, 1856. 


J. L. Git, Esq. —Dear Sir: 1 have tried yonr new Combination 
Steel Plow, and for both sward and loose ground pronounce it su- 
perior to any that I have ever seen, and I have tried all the differ- 

| ent kinds that came under my observation. In regard to durability 

I would say that the share or point being cast, | consider it as a 

great improvement, as a new one can be put on in the field in five 

| minutes, when it will run as well as when the Plow was new, and 
the time saved is of more value than the cost of the new share. I 
have plowed about fifteen acres of very hard ground with one 
share, and it is but little worn, and will plow fifteen or twenty 

| acres of corn-stock ground yet. Yours truly, 

Mar. 1 Amor REEs. 


uiNtse POTATOE—Discorea Batatas.— Gen- 


uine, sound, and of American growth, can be supplied imme- 
| diately, in sealed tin cases, which go safely by Express, in parcels, 
| at $5 to $10; or for remittances made now, they will be retained 
| and sent in March, either dry oF growing in pots. A Treatise on 
| Culture therewith. The supply being limited, applications must 
| be prompt. 

| N.B. These are the only ones for sale in this State, although 
| others profess to have them, ane at one has been sold except 
those supplied by us. R. PRINCE & CO 

| "Mar. 1eit* Flushing. New York, Feb. 14, 1856. 
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